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United States Negotiator on 
Textile Matters 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Anthony J. Jurich for the Rank of Minister. 
August 18, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Anthony J. Jurich for the rank of Minister in con- 
nection with and during his tenure of service as United 
States Negotiator on Textile Matters. 

Mr. Jurich has been Senior Adviser to the Executive 
Director of the Council on International Economic Pol- 
icy (CIEP) since 1972. In this capacity his principal 
responsibilities are in the area of U.S. textile trade policy 
and negotiations. He has been the U.S. Representative 


to the GATT Working Party on Trade in Textiles and 
he is also Chairman of CIEP’s Special Working Group 
on Textiles Trade Policy. 

From 1969 to 1971, Mr. Jurich was Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for National Security Af- 
fairs, and from 1971 to 1972 he served as Special Adviser 
to Ambassador to NATO and Ambassador at Large 
David M. Kennedy. Before joining the Department of 
the Treasury in 1969, he was president of Pramac 
Associates. 

He was born on October 15, 1927, in Floral Park, 
N.Y. Mr. Jurich received his B.S. degree from Hofstra 
University in 1950, when he joined the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. From 1961 to 1964, he was a senior associate 
with Robert C. Sellers and Associates and for 2 years was 
a member of the professional staff of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Defense Appropriations. 

Mr. Jurich is married to the former Florence Anselmo. 
They have one daughter and reside in Alexandria, Va. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 





VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


The President’s Remarks at the VF W’s 74th National Convention at 
New Orleans, Louisiana. August 20, 1973 


Commander Carr and Mrs. Reid, all of the very distinguished guests here 
on the platform, the Governor of the State, and the Mayor of this City, the 
Members of the House and Senate who are here, some from Louisiana, 
and some from all over the Nation, all the former Commanders of this 
organization, the Vice Commanders who automatically become 
Commanders: 

All of you, I do want you to know that it is a very great privilege 
for me to speak again before a convention or an encampment, I should 
say, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

In that connection, I was thinking a moment ago that, of the public 
figures in America today, I have probably spoken before more meetings 
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of this type of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, your national conventions, 
than anybody in public life, and I am proud to have done so. 

Now, on this card and on this one, which has three parts to it, they 
have given me the names of the people I am supposed to mention who are 
on the platform, but they have all been introduced, so I am going to 
mention them in a group, and by mentioning them in a group, I can also 
bring all of you in with them, those of you who are members of our 
fine organization, my comrades, and those who are members of the 
Women’s Auxiliary. By what I say now, you will understand why there 
was a relationship between the members of this organization and those 
who are the Members of the House and Senate who are here on the 
platform. 

I shall not refer to all of them. I am just looking down this list from 
Louisiana, for example, and I see, of course, Senator Russell Long, a very 
powerful Senator, one of the most brilliant men in the United States 
Senate, the Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 

In fact, if you go down the list of Senators and Congressmen from 
Louisiana that are here today, you probably have no State in the Union 
that has more powerful representation and more effective representation 
than the State of Louisiana. 

Going to the Congressional side, I see the name Edward Hébert. 
Eddie Hébert and I served in the House of Representatives many years 
ago, participated in an investigation together. I learned his brilliance. 
I also became very much impressed by his strong, vigorous patriotism, and 
now to have him as Chairman of the Armed Services Committee in the 
House, he is not only one of the most powerful men, but a strong man in 
every respect. 

I see another name, Otto Passman. He is my strong right arm. Now, 
actually, he is in charge of foreign aid, and I realize that many people will 
say, well, he is the guy that gives money away. Well, let me tell you, if it 
gets by Passman, it is worth spending. 

And that is why, whether the President is a Democrat or a Republi- 
can, Otto Passman is the man we rely upon because we know that he is 
looking after the taxpayer, and also looking after the interests of the 
United States of America abroad. 

And so, that is an indication of some of those who are here. I could go 
on. I would not want to miss Lindy Boggs—Lindy Boggs, of course, whose 
husband was the majority leader, and who now serves in his place in the 
House of Representatives. But if I were to go on and then begin to pick 
up the old friends from other parts of the country, from the House and 
the Senate, it would take too long. 

Simply let me say this: There is one characteristic of the Members 
of the House and of the Senate from Louisiana, and the others here, like 
Bryan Dorn, an old friend, from other States that you have in common, 
you of the VFW and the Auxiliary, with them. There is no party line that 
divides this organization or divides them when national security is 
concerned. 

As a matter of fact, saying that about the delegation from Louisiana, 
there is not much of a line anyway. We have only one Republican, and he 
is a freshman, but nevertheless, the point that I make is this, that these 
days the party you belong to does not seem to make a lot of difference, 
which is perhaps what it should be. The important thing is that when the 
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great votes come up, the votes that determine whether we are going to 
have a strong America, whether or not we are going to be a responsible 
nation, the delegation from Louisiana, the other Congressmen and Sena- 
tors that are here, stand strong and firm behind any President, Democrat 
or Republican, and that is what you want in your representation in the 
House of Representatives. 

I said that also characterizes this organization, and, believe me, it 
does. I remember some of the hard decisions we had, decisions over the 
past 4 years, decisions that were necessary in order to bring us to the place 
that we finally do have peace with honor, and I remember once very early 
in my term in 1969, in the fall, when there were 350,000 demonstrators 
marching on the White House, and I sat there wondering if we had any 
friends. A delegation came in from the VFW, including the National 
Commander, and they said, “You didn’t call us, but we just wanted you 
to know we are with you,” and that is always the way with the VFW. 
I don’t call you; you come in. 

Now I want to say a word to Mrs. Reid about the Peace Award, 
which I understand is the first time this award has been given. It may not 
be given annually, and that, of course, makes it even more, of course, im- 
pressive from the standpoint of the recipient. I can only say that there is 
no award that a President of the United States would more cherish than 
a Peace Award from those who know what war is—the wives, the mothers 
of those who have served their country in America’s wars. And Mrs. Reid, 
the words that you spoke, and, Commander Carr, the words that you 
spoke, will remain with me always, remain with me because I realize that 
here in this great hall are people who, because they have fought in war, 


loved peace the more. Thank God for what you do and what you stand 
for. 


I have spoken to the Veterans of Foreign Wars on several occasions 
since I have been President, and I am proud that this is the first time I have 
spoken to you when the United States is at peace with every nation in the 
world. It is a good time—a good time. 

It is also rather an ironic time for those who follow the Washington 
scene, as some of you must. We find that some of the politicians and some 
of the members of the press who enthusiastically supported the Adminis- 
tration which got us into Vietnam 10 years ago, or were silent when the 
decisions were made that got us in, now are criticizing what I did to get 
us out. Well, let me say getting us out of the war took a lot of doing, and 
I am proud of what we have done. I would like to talk to you about that 
today as to how we accomplished that goal. Because you see, my friends, 
I think the time has come before this organization to answer those who 
criticize the policies which helped to bring Americans peace with honor in 
Vietnam. 

Now, specifically, as some of you know, the President of the United 
States has been accused of a secret bombing campaign against the defense- 
less and neutral country of Cambodia in 1969. That was 2 months after I 
became President. I want to tell you the facts about that, what happened, 
and let you judge for yourself what kind of a decision you would have made 
as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States at that 
time. I remember the meeting in which that decision was made. Mr. 
Laird, who was then Secretary of Defense, remembers; he was there. 
Henry Kissinger, to whom you will give an award tonight, remembers it; 
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he was there. The chairman of the CIA was there. The Secretary of 
State, Secretary Rogers, was there. And we looked over what was, to us, a 
totally indefensible position. Here is what we found when I came into 
office. 

Three hundred Americans were being killed every week in Vietnam; 
540,000 Americans were in Vietnam with no plan at all to bring any of 
them home. Over 500 were prisoners of war under the most cruel and 
barbarous conditions, and no plans and no hope for any of them to be 
returned home. That was what we found. So we decided to do something 
about it. 

Incidentally, in pointing out what we found, I am not criticizing 
previous Presidents. I am not criticizing the decisions that they felt were 
in the national interest that had to be made, they felt, in Vietnam. I am 
simply saying this is what we found, and we had to find a way to bring 
the war to a conclusion, but to bring it to a conclusion in a way that the 
United States would still be respected in the world and that meant reject- 
ing the views of those who said just bug out. We could have bugged out of 
Vietnam. If we bugged out of Vietnam, we would not be worth talking 
to any place in the world today. We have got to maintain the respect of 
America throughout the world. 

Now, we come to Cambodia. All of you, particularly the young people 
here who study the maps of these areas, know this country is right on the 
border of Vietnam. When I took office, again in 1969 at this meeting that 
took place, we found that there was a strip of land 10 to 15 miles wide in 
which there were no Cambodians whatever. It was totally occupied by 
the enemy, the North Vietnamese. They had overrun the entire border 
area. 

The native Cambodian population had been evacuated or driven 
out and along a 10-mile strip on the Cambodian side of the border, some- 
times 15, a network of supply lines and training bases had been established, 
and the bulk of some 40,000 troops were there. That is what the CIA 
reports show and that is what also the reports of our own military, as they 
examined the situation there, show. 

And so, what we find is the situation that we are referring to back 
there in 1969, so long ago when this war was at its height, when we were 
trying to do something to bring it to an honorable end, was that it was not 
the United States, but the North Vietnamese Communists who violated 
the neutrality of Cambodia. 

The suggestion that these staging areas for enemy troops, supplies, 
and artillery a few thousand yards from American troops were what we 
call neutral territory, exempt from counterattack or bombing, is simply 
ludicrous. The Communists had made a mockery of the neutrality of 
these border regions. The United States was under no moral obligation to 
respect the sham. 

By January of 1969, these enemy-occupied sanctuaries were no more 
neutral territory than was northern France or Belgium in the late spring 
of 1944 when those territories were occupied by the Germans. 

And so, it was in February of 1969 when the North Vietnamese re- 
sponded to President Johnson’s 3-month-old bombing halt and peace 
initiative with a countrywide offensive in the South in which hundreds 
of Americans were killed every week, and thousands every month. 
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After this meeting that I have just spoken to, I made the decision. 
I ordered American airpower employed directly and continually against 
the enemy-occupied base areas from which Communist soldiers had been 
attacking and killing American soldiers. 

And so today, there is great anguish and loud protest from the usual 
critics, “Why did the United States make a secret attack on tiny Cam- 
bodia?” Of course, this is absurd. These strikes were not directed at the 
Cambodian army or the Cambodian people; they were directed at the 
North Vietnamese invaders who, at that time, had occupied this area 
within Cambodia and were killing Americans from this area. 

This is the significant thing: The Cambodian Government did not 
object to the strikes. 

In fact, while they were in progress in the spring of that year, Prince 
Sihanouk, then the leader of the Cambodian Government, personally in- 
vited me very warmly to make a state visit to the Cambodian capital. This 
is after the strikes had been going on for a long time. That is a pretty good 
indication of what he thought about what we were doing. 

Now, as for secrecy, as I have already indicated, the fact that the 
bombing was disclosed to appropriate Government leaders, the ones I just 
referred to, and to appropriate Congressional leaders, those in the 
Military Affairs Committee like Eddie Hébert; what is most important, 
and here is the bottom line, soon after this bombing started, early in this 
Administration, there began a steady decline finally in American casual- 
ties along the Cambodian border, and the enemy was provided with one 
more incentive to move to the conference table, which they began to do. 
The secrecy was necessary to accomplish these goals—secrecy from the 
standpoint of making a big public announcement about it, although there 
was no secrecy as far as Government leaders were concerned, who had any 
right to know or need to know. 

Had we announced the air strikes, the Cambodian Government 
would have been compelled to protest, the bombing would have had to 
stop, and American soldiers would have paid the price for this disclosure 
and this announcement with their lives. 

My comrades, let me just read you a letter. The President gets a lot 
of very moving letters during and after any period of war. This is from 
the father of a soldier who served along the Cambodian-Vietnamese 
border back in 1969. 

He said, “Dear Mr. President: Back in early 1969,”—and I have his 
letter he wrote then, too—“I wrote to you requesting that you allow the 
bombing of the supply routes in North Vietnam and Cambodia. I wrote 
to you because my son, Douglas, who was with the 4th Infantry Division 
near Kontum, complained to us in his letters about all the materials and 
men the North was shipping in from Cambodia. 

“*’ . . When my son was killed on March 1, 1969, I felt you let him 
and the other troops down by not allowing these supply lines to be 
bombed. 

“Today I read where . . . you did approve the bombing early in 
1969 . . . I now believe the Lord led you to make a proper decision in 
this matter, and I sincerely feel your action saved many lives and shortened 
that dreadful war.” 
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Just let me add a postscript to that letter. If American soldiers in the 
field today were similarly threatened by an enemy and if the price of pro- 
tecting those soldiers was to order air strikes to save American lives, I 
would make the same decision today that I made in February of 1969. 

Of course, we have had other complaints, too, the postmortems on 
what happened. 

You remember the huge outcry when I ordered the mining of 
Haiphong in May of 1972. It was going to bring on world war III. We 
did it. What it brought on was the negotiation that helped to finally end 
the war. And you remember that at Christmas of last year, this was a terri- 
bly difficult decision—December 18—when I ordered the use of B—52’s 
against Hanoi, military targets only, those were the targets, and there was 
a great outcry then that this was a wrong decision on the part of the Presi- 
dent, and I don’t say that all the decisions are right, but just let me say this, 
when I wonder about those decisions and I wonder what was wrong and 
what was right, I recall a very young man—to me he seemed very young— 
who came through a receiving line in May at a reception we gave for 600 
POW’’s after they had returned. The line moved rather fast and there was 
not much time to say much to any one of them. This one man said, “I 
would like to ask you a question, sir,” and I said, “Go ahead.” He said, 
“Why did you wait so long to order in the B—52’s?” | 

All I can say is this: Whether it was that decision or any other one, 
the decisions were made in the interests of bringing this war to an honora- 
ble conclusion as quickly as possible using the force that was necessarty and 
no more than was necessary. And I say further that no future American 
President should ever send Americans into battle with one hand tied 
behind their backs. 

But now we have been talking about war. Let me turn from war to 
peace. Let me turn to it in a way that may be of great interest to you, 
particularly again to those of you, the young people who still read history 
and perhaps remember it. I read it many years ago but find it ;more 
difficult to remember as time goes on. But you all remember Waterloo, 
and you all remember, of course, the great hero of Waterloo on the British, 
or allied side, the Duke of Wellington, and people think of him only as a 
man of war. Of course, he had basically two careers. He was a great gen- 
eral, and then after that served as a prime minister for many, many years 
in Britain in the early 19th century. But in reading the biography of Well- 
ington, it is interesting to note—and this is something that I know that 
every person in this room will agree with—that after every battle, battles 
which he won—he did not lose any—he had a feeling of depression, and 
the depression was because he had seen brave men die on both sides. 
Whether it was the battles in India he won or the Peninsular War, the 
Lowlands, or Waterloo, there was always that feeling, but it was in Water- 
loo, and after Waterloo only, that immortal words were spoken by Well- 
ington that I know will mean something to each one of us here as you give 
the President of the United States—and I accept it as President for all 
Presidents who worked for peace—because everyone wants peace, after 
the battle of Waterloo, and as Wellington looked over that field of battle, 
and he saw the brave British soldiers and the Prussian soldiers from 
Bleucher’s army, and Napoleon’s soldiers lying there in the field, he said, 
there is only one thing worse than losing a battle, and that is winning it. 

Think about that a moment. What he is really saying is that war 
is an answer to no problems, and winning a war even in that time 
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when war would not have destroyed civilization, left the winner feeling 
that there is only one thing worse than losing a war, and that is win- 
ning a war. 

What I am saying here today to you is that as we finish the longest 
war in America’s history with honor, as we look to the future, I want 
to pledge to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and to the American peo- 
ple, that I am going to continue to work to build a lasting peace so 
that our children will not have the legacy that we have, a war every 
generation in this century—World War I, World War II, Korea, and 
then Vietnam. That is enough. What we have to do is to build a struc- 
ture of peace for the whole world. I know that the big news as far as 
1972 is concerned, and what immediately followed in January of last 
year was the ending of the war in Vietnam, but other news was being 
made, which is even more important in determining the future of this 
Nation for years and years to come, and the future of peace in the 
world. 

There was the first trip of a President of the United States to 
Moscow. There was at the occasion of that trip the negotiation of 
many agreements, but a nuclear arms control agreement, and then 
another one this year, the beginning of a long process of negotiation 
rather than confrontation between two super. powers, each of which 
has the total strength within itself to destroy the other, but will not 
do so without recognizing that to make that decision is a decision for 
national suicide. That is what war has become. 

There was, also looking to the future, last year another trip, a trip 
to Peking, the first time a President has gone there. And as we look 
at Peking and we think of the fact that 25 years from now these young 
people sitting here will be as old as we are, 25 years from now, one 
billion of the ablest people in the world are going to be living there, and 
because they are able, they will be a super power if they want to be, 
militarily and economically. 

It is essential that the steps be taken now to see to it that we build 
the structure of peace so the United States will not be in confronta- 
tion with the Soviet Union or with the People’s Republic of China, 
and then there are other parts of this great spectrum that a President 
must think of. This is a year in which we are working with our Euro- 
pean allies and our friends around the world because remember this— 
you don’t win new friends by betraying old friends, because new 
friends are not going to trust you if you betray your old friends, so the 
United States is maintaining its alliances. We are shoring them up at the 
same time that we are negotiating with those who are the potential 
adversaries or were our potential adversaries a short time ago. 

I mention these things simply to give you an idea of what we are 
trying to do to be worthy of this Peace Award that Mrs. Reid has so 
graciously presented on behalf of the Ladies Auxiliary. 

Peace, not just in the sense of ending a long and difficult war, but 
peace in the sense of a whole open world where people with different 
philosophies can live together, discuss, negotiate, argue, but not engage 
in war which would be totally destructive of civilization as we know it, 
at this point. That is our goal. 

Now, one final point I would make is this. If that kind of peace is 
to be attained, it will only be attained if the United States plays the 
major role from the standpoint of the free nations, because there is no 
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one else to do it. The Europeans can’t do it. They don’t have the 
strength. And there is no nation in Asia, or Africa, or Latin America 
that has the strength to play that role. 

And so, if we are going to be able to negotiate this era of peace, 
we have to have a United States that has a military strength second to 
none. We have to have a United States that is respected around the 
world, respected because we stand by our commitments. And we have 
to have a United States that has the character and the vision to play 
this great role, and to play it for many years to come, and that is not 
easy. 

My friends in the House and the Senate will tell you today that 
many of their colleagues, good and decent men, but I think mistaken 
men and women, are calling for huge cuts in our defense budget, with- 
drawal of our forces from Europe regardless of what the other side 
does, cutting back on our nuclear capabilities regardless of what the 
Soviet Union does. My friends, let me tell you what would happen. 

Right now, we are negotiating with the Soviet Union, for exam- 
ple, to limit nuclear arms. We are going to have in—as a matter of 
fact, the negotiations begin in October, in the latter part. We are ne- 
gotiating for a reduction of forces in Europe, but unless in a negoti- 
ation you have something to give, you are not going to get anything. 

And so I say, let the people of the United States not listen to 
the unilateral disarmers that would make the United States the second 
strongest nation in the world. 

I pledge to you our power will never be used in aggression. It will 
be used only to serve the cause of peace and the cause of freedom. As 
far as our strength is concerned, we will be willing to negotiate and we 
can negotiate a reduction of the limitation of arms. But, my friends, 
the hope of the world for peace, the hope of 200 million Americans 
and 3 billion people in this world, it rests in America—a strong Amer- 
ica—strong in its military defenses, but also strong in its vision and its 
will to act like a great nation in a period when we are very tired of the 
burdens we have carried abroad, particularly after Vietnam and Korea. 

I can only say the stakes are high. ‘We could cop out, as many 
suggest in the House and the Senate, and in the press, many, not all. 
We could cop out from our responsibilities in the world. We could cut 
back our forces. We could quit playing a great role in the world. But if 
we do, then our children will live in a very dangerous war and no future 
President will have much of a chance to get a peace award. 

And so I say to my friends here in this audience, all of you, 
whether members of our organization, or guests, that I proudly accept 
the Peace Award, and hope that I personally can be worthy of it, but 
more important, I hope and I pray that America can be worthy of it, 
that in these years ahead a strong America and a strong people will 
lead the way to a generation of peace and one that will lead us even 
to a century of peace beyond that time. 

It can be done. That is our goal. And with your help, believe me, 
we will reach that goal. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:44 a.m., c.d.t., in the Rivergate Convention Hall, 
New Orleans, La. 

Prior to the President’s address, Mrs. James Reid, national president of the 

VFW Auxiliary, presented the Peace Award to the President. 
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Renegotiation Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Goodwin Chase To Be a Member. 
August 21, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Goodwin Chase, of Tacoma, Wash., to be a member 
of the Renegotiation Board. He will succeed Richard T. 
Burress, who resigned effective June 30, 1973. 

Mr. Chase retired as president of the Washington Na- 
tional Bank, Ellensburg, Wash., in 1957, when it merged 
into the National Bank of Washington. He became presi- 
dent and chairman of the Board of the latter bank in 1959, 
and upon consolidation of the Pacific National Bank of 
Seattle with the National Bank of Washington on Au- 
gust 17, 1970, Mr. Chase became president of the result- 
ing bank—the Pacific National Bank of Washington. 

He was born on June 30, 1911, in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr. Chase attended the University of Southern Califor- 
nia and the Institute of Economics of the Brookings Insti- 
tution. From 1939 to 1956, he was vice president of the 
Washington National Bank, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Mr. Chase has served as a regent of Pacific Lutheran 
University, chairman of the Washington Council of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, as a mem- 
ber of the Comptroller of the Currency’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, and as chairman of the Washington State Council 
on Higher Education. In 1971 he received the Lamp- 
lighter Award from the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

He is married to the former Gudrun M. Mack. They 
have two sons and one daughter and reside in Tacoma, 
Wash. 


NOTE: The announcement was released in San Clemente, Calif. 


Renegotiation Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Norman B. Houston To Be a Member. 
August 21, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Norman B. Houston, of McLean, Va., to be a mem- 
ber of the Renegotiation Board. He will succeed Lawrence 
E. Hartwig, who resigned effective June 29, 1973. 

Since January 1971, Mr. Houston has been Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Administration of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. During 1970, he was 
a consultant to industry and government on business plan- 
ning and management, and during 1969 he was Chairman 
of the Los Angeles Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 


of San Francisco. Until 1969 he was a corporate official of 
the Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Co., serving as 
chairman of the executive committee, senior vice presi- 
dent, treasurer, and corporate secretary, among other 
positions, 

He was born on February 10, 1923, in Los Angeles, 
Calif., Mr. Houston attended the University of California 
at Berkeley and Los Angeles, received a B.S. in 1948 in 
banking and finance. He served in the U.S. Army from 
1943 to 1946. He has served as a director of the National 
Insurance Association, founding director and corporate 
secretary of the Enterprise Savings and Loan Association 
in Compton, Calif., as a founding trustee of the UCLA 
Foundation, as a member of the National Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee of the Department of Labor, as a com- 
missioner of the Los Angeles Civil Service Commission, 
and as a commissioner of the Los Angeles Human Rela- 
tions Commission. He has also served as president of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Houston is married to the former Betty J. Lee. They 
have two children and reside in McLean, Va. 


Note: The announcement was released in San Clemente, Calif. 


ACTION 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Marjorie W. Lynch To Be Associate Director for 
Domestic and Anti-Poverty Operations. 

August 21, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Marjorie W. Lynch, of Seattle, Wash., to be Asso- 
ciate Director of ACTION for Domestic and Anti-Poverty 
Operations. She will succeed Christopher M. Mould, who 
resigned effective July 30, 1973. 

Mrs. Lynch has been ACTION’s Region X Director in 
Seattle, Wash., since 1971. From 1961 to 1971, she served 
in the Washington State House of Representatives, having 
been elected to five consecutive terms. She resigned in De- 
cember 1971 to become Director of Region X of 
ACTION. She served as chairman of the House Higher 
Education Committee and was senior member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Mrs. Lynch was also a member 
of the Western Interstate Commission on Education, a 
commissioner of the Education Commission of the States, 
a member of the Governor’s Advisory Council on Mental 
Health and Rehabilitation, and a member of the Child 
Welfare, Day Care Advisory Committee. 

She was born on November 30, 1920, in London, 
England. Mrs. Lynch served as an officer in the Royal Air 
Force during World War II and came to the United States 
in 1945. She became a United States citizen in 1948. 


NOTE: The announcement was released in San Clemente, Calif. 
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ACTION 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Harry J. Hogan To Be Associate Director for 
Policy and Program Development. 

August 21, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Harry J. Hogan, of Bethesda, Md., to be Associate 
Director of ACTION for Policy and Program Develop- 
ment. He will succeed Charles W. Ervin, who resigned ef- 
fective September 4, 1973. 

Since 1972, Mr. Hogan has been director of govern- 
ment relations for Catholic University, in Washington, 
D.C. From 1971 to 1972, he was engaged in the private 
practice of law, served as a consultant on educational and 
environmental matters, and was professor of law at Dela- 
ware Law School, in Wilmington, Del. From 1969 to 
1971, he was counsel of the House Special Subcommittee 
on Education. 


He was born on May 2, 1914, in Newark, N.J. Mr. 
Hogan was graduated magna cum laude from Princeton 
University, received his LL.B. from Columbia Law 
School, and received his Ph. D. in American History from 
George Washington University. He served in the U.S. 
Navy during World War II, attaining the rank of 
commander. 

From 1947 to 1952, Mr. Hogan was on the legal staff 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. From 
1952 to 1961, he was engaged in the private practice of 
law in The Dalles, Oreg., where he was twice elected Dis- 
trict Attorney (1956 and 1960). From 1961 to 1968, Mr. 
Hogan served as general counsel of the Bonneville Power 
Administration, in Portland, Oreg.; as Associate Solicitor 
for Water and Power of the Department of the Interior, 
and as Legislative Counsel of the Department of the 
Interior, 

Mr. Hogan is married and has three daughters. The 
Hogans reside in Bethesda, Md. 


NOTE: The announcement was released in San Clemente, Calif. 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
AUGUST 22, 1973 


Held at the Western White House 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


THE PresweENT. Ladies and gentlemen, I have an announcement before 


going to your questions. 


It is with the deep sense of not only official regret, but personal 


regret, that I announce the resignation of Secretary of State William 
Rogers, effective September 3. A letter, which will be released to the 
press after this conference, will indicate my appraisal of his work as 
Secretary of State.’ 

I will simply say at this time that he wanted to leave at the con- 
clusion of the first 4 years. He agreed to stay on because we had some 
enormously important problems coming up, including the negotiations 
which resulted in the end of the war in Vietnam, the Soviet summit, the 
European Security Conference, as well as in other areas—Latin America 
and in Asia—where the Secretary of State, as you know, has been quite 
busy over these past 8 months. 

As he returns to private life, we will not only miss him, in terms of 
his official service, but I shall particularly miss him because of his having 
been, through the years, a very close personal friend and adviser. 

That personal friendship and advice, however, I hope still to have 
the benefit of, and I know that I will. 


* For an exchange of letters between the President and Secretary of State Rogers, 
see page 1025 of this issue. 
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As his successor, I shall nominate, and send to the Senate for con- 
firmation, the name of Dr. Henry Kissinger. Dr. Kissinger will become 
Secretary of State, assume the duties of the office after he is confirmed 
by the Senate. I trust the Senate will move expeditiously on the con- 
firmation hearings because there are a number of matters of very great 
importance that are coming up. 

There are, for example, some matters that might even involve some 
foreign travel by Dr. Kissinger that will have to be delayed in the event 
that the Senate hearings are delayed. 

Dr. Kissinger’s qualifications for this post, I think, are well known 
by all of you ladies and gentlemen, as well as those looking to us and 
listening to us on television and radio. 

He will retain the position, after he becomes Secretary of State, 
of Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs. In other words, 
he will have somewhat a parallel relationship to the White House which 
George Shultz has. George Shultz, as you know, is Secretary of the 
Treasury, but is also an Assistant to the President in the field of economic 
affairs. 

The purpose of this arrangement is to have a closer coordination 
between the White House and the departments, and in this case, between 
the White House, the national security affairs, the NSC, and the State 
Department, which carries a major load in this area. 

And also, another purpose is to get the work out in the departments 
where it belongs, and I believe that this change in this respect, with 
Dr. Kissinger moving in as Secretary of State and still retaining the 
position as Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, will 
serve the interest not only of coordination but also of the interests of 
an effective foreign policy. 

I will simply say, finally, with regard to Secretary Rogers, that he 
can look back on what I think, and I suppose it is a self-serving statement 
but I will say it about him rather than about myself, at the moment one 
of the most successful eras of foreign policy in any administration in 
history—an era in which we ended a war, the longest war in America’s 
history; an era, in addition, in which we began to build a structure of 
peace, particularly involving the two great powers, the People’s Republic 
of China and the Soviet Union, where before there had been nothing but 
ugly and, at some times, very, very difficult confrontation. 

We still have a long way to go. There are trouble spots in the area 
of the Mideast, others—Southeast Asia, which we could go into in detail. 

But as Secretary Rogers looks back on his years—4/2 years of service 
as Secretary of State—he can be very proud that he was one of the 
major architects of what I think was a very successful foreign policy. 

And now, we will go to the questions. I think AP, Miss Lewine, has 
the first question. 


QUESTIONS functions of the Presidency. Question: If disclosure car- 
ries such a risk, why did you make the tapes in the first 
place, and what is your reaction to surveys that show three 

Q. Mr. President, on Watergate, you have said that _— out of four Americans believe you were wrong to make 
disclosure of the tapes could jeopardize and cripple the _ the tapes? 


THE WATERGATE INVESTIGATION 
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Tue Preswent. Well, with regard to the questions as 
to why Americans feel we were wrong to make the tapes, 
that is not particularly surprising. I think that most Ameri- 
cans do not like the idea of the taping of conversations, and 
frankly, it is not something that particularly appeals to me. 

As a matter of fact, that is why, when I arrived in the 
White House and saw this rather complex situation set up 
where there was a taping capacity, not only in the Presi- 
dent’s office, the room outside of his office, but also in the 
Cabinet Room, and at Camp David, and in other areas 
that I had the entire system dismantled. 

It was put into place again in June of 1970 (1971) 
because my advisers felt it was important in terms partic- 
ularly of national security affairs to have a record for fu- 
ture years that would be an accurate one, but a record 
which would only be disclosed at the discretion of the 
President, or according to directives that he would set 
forth. 

As you know, of course, this kind of capability not only 
existed during the Johnson Administration, it also existed 
in the Kennedy Administration, and I can see why both 
President Johnson and President Kennedy did have the 
capability because—not because they wanted to infringe 
upon the privacy of anybody, but because they felt that 
they had some obligation, particularly in the field of for- 
eign policy and some domestic areas, to have a record that 
would be accurate. 

As far as I am concerned, we now do not have that ca- 
pability, and I am just as happy that we don’t. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have a practice, whenever I am not too tired 
at night, of dictating my own recollections of the day. I 
think that perhaps will be the more accurate record of 
history in the end. 

I think we go to the UP now, and then we will come to 
the television. 

Q. Mr. President, on July 6, 1972, you were warned by 
Patrick Gray that you were being mortally wounded by 
some of your top aides. Can you explain why you did not 
ask who they were, why, what was going on? 

THE Presipent. Well, in the telephone conversation 
that you refer to that has been, of course, quite widely re- 
ported in the press, as well as on television, Mr. Gray said 
that he was concerned that as far as the investigation that 
he had responsibility for, that some of my top aides were 
not cooperating. 

Whether the term was used as “mortally wounded” or 
not, I don’t know. Some believe that it was, some believe 
that it was not, that is irrelevant. He could have said that. 

The main point was, however, I asked him whether 
or not he had discussed this matter with General Walters 
because I knew that there had been meetings between 
General Walters, representing the CIA, to be sure that 
the CIA did not become involved in the investigation, and 
between the Director of the FBI. 

He said that he had. He told me that General Walters 
agreed that the investigation should be pursued, and I 


told him to go forward with a full press on the investigation 
to which he has so testified. 

It seemed to me that with that kind of a directive to 
Mr. Gray, that that was adequate for the purpose of 
carrying out the responsibilities. 

As far as the individuals were concerned, I assume 
that the individuals that he was referring to involved this 
operation with the CIA. That is why I asked him the 
Walters question. When he cleared that up, he went for- 
ward with the investigation, and he must have thought 
it was a very good investigation because when I sent his 
name down to the Senate for confirmation the next year, 
I asked him about his investigation. He said he was very 
proud of it. He said it was the most thorough investiga- 
tion that had ever taken place since the assassination of 
President Kennedy, that he could defend it with enthu- 
siasm, and that under the circumstances, therefore, he had 
carried out the directive that I had given him on July 6. 

So, there was no question about Mr. Gray having 
direct orders from the President to carry out an investiga- 
tion that was thorough. 

Mr. Jarriel. 

Q. Mr. President, Assistant Attorney General Henry 
Petersen has testified that on April 15 of this year he met 
with you and warned you at that time there might be 
enough evidence to warrant indictments against three of 
your top aides, Messrs. Ehrlichman, Haldeman, and Dean. 
You accepted their resignations on April 30, calling Mr. 
Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman two of the finest public 
servants you had known. After that you permitted Mr. 
Haldeman, after he had left the White House, to hear con- 
fidential tapes of conversations you had had in your office 
with Mr. Dean. My question is, why did you permit a man 
who you knew might be indicted to hear those tapes which 
you now will not permit the American public or the Fed- 
eral prosecutors handling the case to listen to? 

THE PresipENT. The only tape that has been re- 
ferred to, that Mr. Haldeman has listened to, he listened 
to at my request, and he listened to that tape—that was 
the one on September 15, Mr. Jarriel—because he had 
been present and was there. I asked him to listen to it in 
order to be sure that as far as any allegations that had been 
made by Mr. Dean with regard to that conversation is 
concerned, I wanted to be sure that we were absolutely 
correct in our response. That is all he listened to. He did 
not listen to any tapes in which only Mr. Dean and I par- 
ticipated. He listened only to the tape on September 15— 
this is after he left office—in which he had participated 
in the conversation throughout. 

Q. Mr. President, one of the lingering doubts about 
your denial of any involvement is concerning your failure 
to make the tapes available either to the Senate committee 
or the Special Prosecutor. You have made it perfectly 
clear you don’t intend to release those tapes. 

THE Preswent. Perfectly clear? 


Q. Perfectly clear. But is there any way that you could 


have some group listen to tapes and give a report so that 
that might satisfy the public mind? 
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THE Presipent. I don’t believe, first, it would satisfy 
the public mind, and it should not. The second point is 
that as Mr. Wright, who argued the case, I understand 
very well, before Judge Sirica this morning, has indicated, 
to have the tapes listened to—he indicated this also in 
his brief—either by a prosecutor or by a judge or in 
camera, or in any way, would violate the principle of con- 
fidentiality, and I believe he is correct. That is why we 
are standing firm on the proposition that we will not agree 
to the Senate committee’s desire to have, for example, its 
chief investigator listen to the tapes, or the Special Prose- 
cutor’s desire to hear the tapes, and also why we will op- 
pose, as Mr. Wright did in his argument this morning, 
any compromise of the principle of confidentiality. 

Let me explain very carefully that the principle of 
confidentiality either exists or it does not exist. Once it 
is compromised, once it is known that a conversation that 
is held with the President can be subject to a subpoena by 
a Senate committee, by a grand jury, by a prosecutor, and 
be listened to by anyone, the principle of confidentiality 
is thereby irreparably damaged. Incidentally, let me say 
that now that tapes are no longer being made, I suppose 
it could be argued that, what difference does it make now, 
now that these tapes are also in the past. What is involved 
here is not only the tapes; what is involved, as you ladies 
and gentlemen well know, is the request on the part of 
the Senate committee and the Special Prosecutor, as well, 
that we turn over Presidential papers, in other words, the 
records of conversations with the President made by his 
associates. Those papers, and the tapes as well, cannot be 
turned over without breaching the principle of confiden- 
tiality. It was President Truman that made that argument 
very effectively in his letter to a Senate committee, or his 
response to a Congressional committee, a House com- 
mittee it was, in 1953, when they asked him to turn over 
his papers. So whether it is a paper or whether it is a tape, 
what we have to bear in mind is that for a President to 
conduct the affairs of this office and conduct them effec- 
tively, he must be able to do so with the principle of con- 
fidentiality intact. Otherwise, the individuals who come 
to talk to him, whether it is his advisers, or whether it is 
a visitor in the domestic field, or whether it is someone in 
a foreign field, will always be speaking in a eunuch-like 
way, rather than laying it on the line as it has to be laid 
on the line if you are going to have the creative kind of 
discussion that we have often had, and it has been respon- 
sible for some of our successes in the foreign policy period, 
particularly in the past few years. 

Q. Mr. President, could you tell us who you personally 
talked to in directing that investigations be made both in 
June of ’72, shortly after the Watergate incident, and last 
March 21, when you got new evidence and ordered a 
more intensive investigation? 

THE PRESWDENT. Certainly. In June, I, of course, 
talked to Mr. MacGregor first of all, who was the new 
chairman of the committee. He told me that he would 
conduct a thorough investigation as far as his entire com- 


mittee staff was concerned. Apparently that investigation 
was very effective except for Mr. Magruder, who siayed 
on. But Mr. MacGregor does not have to assume respon- 
sibility for that. I say not responsibility for it because ba- 
sically what happened there was that he believed Mr. 
Magruder, and many others have believed him, too. He 
proved, however, to be wrong. 

In the White House, the investigation’s responsibility 
was given to Mr. Ehrlichman at the highest level, and in 
turn he delegated them to Mr. Dean, the White House 
Counsel, something of which I was aware, and of which 
I approved. 

Mr. Dean, as White House Counsel, therefore sat in 
on the FBI interrogations of the members of the White 
House Staff because what I wanted to know was whether 
any member of the White House Staff was in any way in- 
volved. If he was involved, he would be fired. And when 
we met on September 15, and again throughout our dis- 
cussions in the month of March, Mr. Dean insisted that 
there was not—and I use his words—‘a scintilla of evi- 
dence” indicating that anyone on the White House Staff 
was involved in the planning of the Watergate break-in. 

Now, in terms of after March 21, Mr. Dean first was 
given the responsibility to write his own report, but I did 
not rest it there. I also had a contact made with the Attor- 
ney General himself, Attorney General Kleindienst, told 
him—it was on the 27th of March—to report to me di- 
rectly anything that he found in this particular area, and I 
gave the responsibility to Mr. Ehrlichman on the 29th of 
March to continue the investigation that Mr. Dean was 
unable to conclude, having spent a week at Camp David 
and unable to finish the report. 

Mr. Ehrlichman questioned a number of people in that 
period at my direction, including Mr. Mitchell, and I 
should also point out that as far as my own activities were 
concerned, I was not leaving it just to them. I met at great 
length with Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Dean 
and Mr. Mitchell on the 22d. I discussed the whole matter 
with them. I kept pressing for the view that I had had 
throughout, that we must get this story out, get the truth 
out, whatever and whoever it is going to hurt, and it was 
there that Mr. Mitchell suggested that all the individuals 
involved in the White House appear in an executive ses- 
sion before the Ervin committee. We never got that far, 
but at least that is an indication of the extent of my own 
investigation. 

Q. Mr. President, you have said repeatedly that you 
tried to get all the facts, and just now you mentioned the 
March 22 meeting. Yet former Attorney General John 
Mitchell said that if you had ever asked him at any time 
about the Watergate matter, he would have told you the 
whole story, chapter and verse. Was Mr. Mitchell not 
speaking the truth when he said that before the 
committee? 

Tue Presiwent. Now, Mr. Lisagor, I am not going to 
question Mr. Mitchell’s veracity, and I will only say that 
throughout I had confidence in Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Mitch- 
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ell, in a telephone call that I had with him immediately 
after it occurred, expressed great chagrin that he had not 
run a tight enough shop, and that some of the boys, as he 
called them, got involved in this kind of activity, which he 
knew to be very, very embarrassing, apart from its illegal- 
ity, to the campaign. Throughout I would have expected 
Mr. Mitchell to tell me in the event that he was involved 
or that anybody else was. He did not tell me. I don’t blame 
him for not telling me. He has given his reasons for not 
telling me. I regret that he did not, because he is exactly 
right. Had he told me, I would have blown my stack, just 
as I did at Ziegler the other day. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, I wonder, sir, how much personal 
blame, to what degree of personal blame do you accept 
for the climate in the White House, and at the reelection 
committee, for the abuses of Watergate? 

THE Preswent. I accept it all. 

Q. Mr. President, I want to state this question with 
due respect to your office, but also as directly as possible. 

THE PresmwENT. That would be unusual. [Laughter] 

Q. I would like to think not. It concerns 

THe Presipent. You are always respectful, Mr. 
Rather. You know that. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. It concerns the events 
surrounding Mr. Ehrlichman’s contact, and on one occa- 
sion your own contact with the judge in the Pentagon 
Papers case, Judge Byrne. 

THE PreswwenNT. Yes. 

Q. As I understand your own explanation of events 
and putting together your statement with Mr, Ehrlich- 
man’s testimony, and what Judge Byrne has said, what 
happened here is that sometime late in March, March 17, 
I believe you said, you first found out about the break-in 
at the psychiatrist’s office of Mr. Ellsberg, that you asked 
to have that looked into, and that you later, I think in late 
April, instructed Attorney General Kleindienst to inform 
the judge. 

Now, my question is this. If while the Pentagon Papers 
trial was going on, Mr. Ehrlichman secretly met once with 
the judge in that case, you secretly met another time the 
judge with Mr. Ehrlichman. Now, you are a lawyer, and 
given the state of the situation and what you knew, could 
you give us some reason why the American people should 
not believe that that was at least a subtle attempt to bribe 
the judge in that case, and it gave at least the appearance 
of a lack of moral leadership? 

Tue Present. Well, I would say the only part of 
your statement that is perhaps accurate is that I am a 
lawyer. Now, beyond that, Mr. Rather, let me say that 
with regard to the secret meeting that we had with the 
judge, as he said, I met with the judge briefly—after all, 
I had appointed him to the position—I met him for per- 
haps one minute outside my door here in full view of the 
whole White House Staff, and everybody else who wanted 
to see. I asked him how he liked his job, we did not discuss 
the case, and he went on for his meeting with Mr. 
Ehrlichman. 


Now, why did the meeting with Mr. Ehrlichman take 
place? Because we had determined that Mr. Gray could 
not be confirmed, as you will recall. We were on a search 
for a Director of the FBI. Mr. Kleindienst had been here, 
and I asked him what he would recommend with regard 
to a Director, and I laid down certain qualifications. 

I said I wanted a man preferably with FBI experience, 
and preferably with prosecutor’s experience, and prefer- 
ably, if possible, a Democrat so that we would have no 
problem on confirmation. He said, “The man for the job 
is Byrne.” He said, “He is the best man.” I said, “Would 
you recommend him?” He said, “Yes.” 

Under those circumstances then, Mr. Ehrlichman called 
Mr. Byrne. He said: Under no circumstances will we 
talk to you—he, Ehrlichman, will talk to you—if he felt 
that it would in any way compromise his handling of the 
Elisberg case. 

Judge Byrne made the decision that he would talk to 
Mr. Ehrlichman, and he did talk to him privately, here. 
And on that occasion, he talked to him privately, the case 
was not discussed at all—only the question of whether or 
not, at the conclusion of this case, Mr. Byrne would like 
to be considered as Director of the FBI. 

I understand, incidentally, that he told Mr. Ehrlichman 
that he would be interested. Of course, the way the things 
broke eventually, we found another name with somewhat 
the same qualifications, although, in this case, not a judge. 
In this case, a chief of police with former FBI experience. 

Now, with regard to the Ellsberg break-in, let me ex- 
plain that in terms of that, I discussed that on the tele- 
phone with Mr. Henry Petersen on the 18th of April. It 
was on the 18th of April that I learned that the grand 
jury was going away from some of its Watergate investiga- 
tion and moving into national security areas. 

I told Mr. Petersen at that time about my concern about 
the security areas, and particularly about the break-in as 
far as the Ellsberg case is concerned. 

And then he asked me a very critical question, which 
you, as a nonlawyer will now understand, and lawyers 
probably will, too. He said, “Was any evidence developed 
out of this investigation, out of this break-in?” And I said, 
“No, it was a dry hole.” He said, “Good.” 

Now, what he meant by that was that in view of the 
fact that no evidence was developed as a result of the 
break-in—which is, incidentally, illegal, unauthorized, as 
far as I was concerned, and completely deplorable—but 
since no evidence was developed, there was no require- 
ment that it be presented to the jury that was hearing the 
case, That was why Mr. Petersen, a man of impeccable 
credentials in the law enforcement field, did not, at that 
time on the 18th, at a time that I told him what I had 
known about the Ellsberg break-in, say, “Let’s present it 
then to the grand jury,” because nothing had been ac- 
complished, nothing had been obtained that would taint 
the case. 

It was approximately 10 days later that Mr. Kleindienst 
came in and said that, after a review of the situation in the 
prosecutor’s office in Washington, in which Mr. Petersen 
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had also participated, that they believed that it was best 
that we bend over backwards in this case and send this 
record of the Ellsberg break-in, even though there was no 
evidence obtained from it that could have affected the 
jury one way or another, send it to the judge. 

When they made that recommendation to me, I di- 
rected that it be done, instantly. It was done. Incidentally, 
the prosecutor argued this case just the way that I have 
argued it to you, and whether or not it had an effect on 
the eventual outcome, I do not know. 

At least, as far as we know, Mr. Ellsberg went free, this 
being one of the factors, but that is the explanation of 
what happened and, obviously, you, in your commentary 
tonight, can attach anything you want to it. 

I hope you will be just as fair and objective as I try to be 
in giving you the answer. 


VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW 


Q. Mr. President, what is the state of your confidence 
in your Vice President at this point in time? 

Tue Preswwent. I have noted some press speculation to 
the effect that I have not expressed confidence in the Vice 
President, and, therefore, I welcome this question because 
I want to set the record straight. I had confidence in the 
integrity of the Vice President when I selected him as Vice 
President when very few knew him, as you may recall back 
in 1968—knew him nationally. My confidence in his integ- 
rity has not been shaken, and, in fact, it has been 
strengthened by his courageous conduct and his ability 
even though he is controversial at times, as I am, over the 
past 41/ years. So I have confidence in the integrity of the 
Vice President and particularly in the performance of the 
duties that he has had as Vice President and as a can- 
didate for Vice President. 

Now obviously the question arises as to charges that 
have been made about activities that occurred before he 
became Vice President. He would consider it improper—I 
would consider it improper—for me to comment on these 
charges, and I shall not do so. But I will make a comment 
on another subject that I think needs to be commented 
upon and that is the outrageous leak of information from 
either the grand jury, or the prosecutors, or the Depart- 
ment of Justice or all three, and, incidentally, I am not go- 
ing to put the responsibility on all three until I learn from 
the Attorney General who at my request is making a full 
investigation of this at the present time—I am not going to 
put the responsibility, but the leak of information with 
regard to charges that have been made against the Vice 
President and leaking them all in the press. 


Convicting an individual—not only trying him but con- 
victing him—in the headlines and on television before he 
has had a chance to present his case in court is completely 
contrary to the American tradition. Even a Vice President 
has a right to some, shall I say, consideration in this respect 
let alone the ordinary individual. And I will say this, and 
the Attorney General I know has taken note of this fact, 


any individual in the Justice Department or in the pros- 
ecutor’s office who is in the employ of the United States 
who has leaked information in this case to the press or to 
anybody else will be summarily dismissed from govern- 
ment service. That is how strongly I feel about it, and I 
feel that way because I would make this ruling whether it 
was the Vice President or any individual. 

We have to remember that a hearing before a grand 
jury and that determination in the American process is one 
that is supposed to be in confidence, is supposed to be in 
secret, because all kinds of charges are made which will 
not stand up in open court and it is only when the case 
gets to open court that the press and the TV have a right 
to cover it—well, they have a right to cover it, but I mean 
have a right it seems to me to give such broad coverage to 
the charges. 


FURTHER WATERGATE QUESTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, at any time during the Watergate 
crisis did you ever consider resigning and would you con- 
sider resigning if you felt that your capacity to govern had 
been seriously weakened, and in that connection how 
much do you think your capacity to govern has been 
weakened? 

Tue Present. The answer to the first two questions 
is no, the answer to the third question is that it is true 
that as far as the capacity to govern is concerned that to 
be under a constant barrage—12 to 15 minutes a night on 
each of the three major networks for 4 months—tends to 
raise some questions in the people’s mind with regard to 
the President, and it may raise some questions with regard 
to the capacity to govern. But I also know this. I was 
elected to do a job. Watergate is an episode that I deeply 
deplore, and had I been running the campaign rather than 
trying to run the country and particularly the foreign 
policy of this country at this time it would never have 
happened, but that is water under the bridge, it is gone 
now. 

The point that I make now is that we are proceeding 
as best we know how to get all those guilty brought to 
justice in Watergate. But now we must move on from 
Watergate to the business of the people, and the business 
of the people is continuing with initiatives we began in 
the first Administration. 

Q. Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. 

We have had 30 minutes of this press conference. I 
have yet to have, for example, one question on the business 
of the people, which shows you how we are consumed with 
this. I am not criticizing the members of the press because 
you naturally are very interested in this issue, but let me 
tell you years from now people are going to perhaps be 
interested in what happened in terms of the efforts of the 
United States to build a structure of peace in the world. 
They are perhaps going to be interested in the efforts of 
this Administration to have a kind of prosperity that we 
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have not had since 1955—that is, prosperity without war 
and without inflation—because throughout the Kennedy 
years and throughout the Johnson years whatever pros- 
perity we had was at the cost of either inflation or war or 
both. I don’t say that critically of them, I am simply say- 
ing we have got to do better than that. 

Now our goal is to move forward then, to move for- 
ward to build a structure of peace. And when you say, 
do I consider resigning, the answer is no, I shall not resign. 
I have 31% years to go or almost 3!/2 years, and I am going 
to use every day of those 31/4, years trying to get the people 
of the United States to recognize that whatever mistakes 
we have made that in the long run this Administration by 
making this world safer for their children and this Admin- 
istration by making their lives better at home for them- 
selves and their children deserves high marks rather than 
low marks. Now whether I succeed or not, we can judge 
then. 

Q. Mr. President. 

THE Preswent. We always have to have Mr. Deakin 
for one. 

Q. As long as we are on the subject of the American 
tradition and following up Mr. Rather’s question, what 
was authorized, even if the burglary of Dr. Fielding’s office 
was not, what was authorized was the 1970 plan which 
by your own description permitted illegal acts, illegal 
breaking and entering, mail surveillance and the like. 

Now under the Constitution you swore an oath to exe- 
cute the laws of the United States faithfully. If you were 
serving in Congress, would you not be considering im- 
peachment proceedings and discussing impeachment pos- 
sibility against an elected public official who had violated 
his oath of office? 

THE PresweEnT. I would if I had violated the oath of 
office. I would also, however, refer you to the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court or at least an opinion that 
even last year which indicates inherent power in the 
Presidency to protect the national security in cases like 
this. I should also point out to you that in the 3 Kennedy 
years and the 3 Johnson years through 1966, when bur- 
glarizing of this type did take place, when it was au- 
thorized on a very large scale, there was no talk of 
impeachment and it was quite well known. 

I shall also point out that when you ladies and gentle- 
men indicate your great interest in wiretaps, and I under- 
stand that, that the height of the wiretaps was when 
Robert Kennedy was Attorney General in 1963. I don’t 
criticize it, however. He had over 250 in 1963, and of 
course the average in the Eisenhower Administration and 
the Nixon Administration is about 110. But if he had had 
ten more and as a result of wiretaps had been able to 
discover the Oswald plan, it would have been worth it. 

So I will go to another question. 

Q. Mr. President, do you still consider Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman two of the finest public servants you have ever 
known? 


Tue PresivenT. I certainly do. I look upon public 
servants as men who have got to be judged by their entire 
record, not by simply parts of it. Mr. Ehrlichman and Mr. 
Haldeman, for 41/ years, have served with great distinc- 
tion, with great dedication, and like everybody in this 
deplorable Watergate business, at great personal sacrifice 
and with no personal gain. 

We admit the scandalous conduct. Thank God there 
has been no personal gain involved. That would be going 
much too far, I suppose. 

But the point that I make with regard to Mr. Halde- 
man and Mr, Ehrlichman is that I think, too, that as all 
the facts come out, that—and when they have an oppor- 
tunity to have their case heard in court and not simply to 
be tried before a committee, and tried in the press, and 
tried in television—they will be exonerated. 

Mr. Horner. 

Q. Mr. President, could you tell us your recollection of 
what you told John Dean on March 21 on the subject of 
raising funds for the Watergate defendants? 

THE PrEsWENT. Certainly. Mr. Haldeman has testi- 
fied to that, and his statement is accurate. Basically, what 
Mr. Dean was concerned about on March 21 was not so 
much the raising of money for the defendants, but the rais- 
ing of money for the defendants for the purpose of keeping 
them still—in other words, so-called hush money. The one 
would be legal—in other words, raising a defense fund for 
any group, any individual, as you know, is perfectly legal 
and it is done all the time. But if you raise funds for the 
purpose of keeping an individual from talking, that is ob- 
struction of justice. 

Mr. Dean said also on March 21 that there was an 
attempt, as he put it, to blackmail the White House, to 
blackmail the White House by one of the defendants. In- 
cidentally, that defendant has denied it, but at least this 
was what Mr. Dean had claimed, and that unless certain 
amounts of money were paid, I think it was $120,000 for 
attorneys fees and other support, that this particular de- 
fendant would make a statement, not with regard to 
Watergate, but with regard to some national security mat- 
ters in which Mr. Ehrlichman had particular respon- 
sibility. 

My reaction, very briefly, was this: I said, as you look 
at this, I said, “Isn’t it quite obvious, first, that if it is going 
to have any chance to succeed, that these individuals 
aren’t going to sit there in jail for 4 years? They are going 
to have clemency; isn’t that correct?” 

He said, “Yes.” I said, ““We can’t give clemency.” He 
agreed. Then, I went to another point. I said, “The second 
point is that isn’t it also quite obvious, as far as this is con- 
cerned, that while we could raise the money’—and he 
indicated in answer to my question, it would probably take 
a million dollars over 4 years to take care of this defendant, 
and others, on this kind of basis—the problem was, how 
do you get the money to them, and also, how do you get 
around the problem of clemency, because they are not 
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going to stay in jail simply because their families are being 
taken care of. And so, that was why I concluded, as Mr. 
Haldeman recalls perhaps, and did testify very effectively, 
one, when I said, “John, it is wrong, it won’t work. We 
can’t give clemency and we have got to get this story out. 
And therefore, I direct you, and I direct Haldeman, and 
I direct Ehrlichman, and I direct Mitchell to get 
together tomorrow and then meet with me as to how 
we get this story out.” 

And that is how the meeting on the 22d took place. 

Q. Mr. President, earlier in the news conference you 
said that you gave Mr. Haldeman the right to listen to 
one tape because you wanted to be sure that “we are 
correct.” I think I am quoting you correctly. 

Now, you have indicated that you still feel that Mr. 
Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman are two of the finest 
public servants that you have ever known. You have met 
with their lawyer at least twice that we know of. Are you 
and Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman coordinating 
their and your defense and, if so, why? 

THE Present. No, no, as far as my defense is con- 
cerned, I make it myself. As far as their defense is con- 
cerned, their lawyer has demonstrated very well before 
the committee that he can handle it very well without any 
assistance from me. 

Mr. Theis. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Q. Mr. President, a follow-up question on the Agnew 
situation, you have said in the past that any White House 
official who was indicted would be suspended and that 
anyone convicted would be dismissed. Should Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew be indicted, would you expect him to resign 
or somehow otherwise stand down temporarily until 
cleared? 

THe Present. Now, Mr. Theis, that is a perfectly 
natural question and one that any good newsman, as you 
are, would ask. But, as you know, it is one that it would 
be most inappropriate for me to comment upon. The Vice 
President has not been indicted, charges have been thrown 
out by innuendo and otherwise, which he has denied to 
me personally and which he has denied publicly. And to 
talk about indictment and to talk about resignation, even 
now—I am not questioning your right to ask the question, 
understand—but for me to talk about it would be totally 
inappropriate and I make no comment in answer to that 
question. 

I am going to take the big man. [Laughter] 

Q. [Clark R. Mollenhoff, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune} Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE Present. I know my troubles if I don’t take 
him—or if I do. [Laughter] 


EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


Q. Mr. President, looking to the future on executive 
privilege, there are a couple of questions that come to 
mind 


THE PresivenT. I thought we got past that, Clark; 
that was a year ago. 

Q. But we have the future 

THE PRESIDENT. All right, fine. 

Q. Where is the check on authoritarianism by the execu- 
tive if the President is to be the sole judge of what the 
executive branch makes available and suppresses? And 
will you obey a Supreme Court order if you are asked 
and directed to produce the tapes or other documents for 
the Senate committee or for the Special Prosecutor? And, 
if this is not enough—{/aughter|—is there any limitation 
on the President, short of impeachment, to compel the 
production of evidence of a criminal nature? 

THE Presiwent. Is there anything else? 

Q. No, I think that would be enough. [Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. No, I was not being facetious but I 
realize it is a complicated question. The answer to the first 
question is that the limitation on the President in almost 
all fields like this is, of course, the limitation of public opin- 
ion, and, of course, Congressional and other pressures that 
may arise. As far as executive privilege is concerned in the 
Watergate matter and, I must say, the ITT file and so 
forth, that this Administration has, I think, gone further 
in terms of waiving executive privilege than any Adminis- 
tration in my memory, certainly a lot further than Mr. 
Truman was willing to go when I was on the other side, as 
you recall, urging that he waive executive privilege. 

Now, with regard to what the Supreme Court will do 
or say, the White House Press Secretary, Assistant Press 
Secretary, Mr. Warren, has responded to that already. I 
won’t go beyond that, and particularly I won’t make any 
statement on that at this time while the matter is still being 
considered by Judge Sirica, I understand his decision will 
come down on Wednesday, and then we will make a de- 
termination. But as far as the statement that Mr. Warren 
has made with regard to the President’s position of com- 
plying with a definitive order of the Supreme Court is con- 
cerned, that statement stands. 


WATERGATE 


Q. Sir, last week in your speech you referred to those 
who would exploit Watergate to keep you from doing your 
job. Could you specifically detail who “those” are? 

THE Preswent. I would suggest that where the shoe 
fits, people should wear it. I would think that some politi- 
cal figures, some members of the press, perhaps, some 
members of the television, perhaps would exploit it. I don’t 
impute, interestingly enough, motives, however, that are 
improper because here is what is involved. There are a 
great number of people in this country that would prefer 
that I resign. There are a great number of people in this 
country that didn’t accept the mandate of 1972. After all, 
I know that most of the members of the press corps were 
not enthusiastic, and I understand that, about either my 
election in ’68 or ’72. That is not unusual. 
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Frankly, if I had always followed what the press pre- 
dicted or the polls predicted, I would have never been 
elected President. But what I am saying is this, people who 
did not accept the mandate of ’72, who do not want the 
strong America that I want to build, who do not want the 
foreign policy leadership that I want to give, who do not 
want to cut down the size of this government bureaucracy 
that burdens us so greatly and to give more of our govern- 
ment back to the people, people who do not want these 
things, naturally, would exploit any issue, if it weren’t 
Watergate, anything else, in order to keep the President 
from doing his job. | 

And so I say I impute no improper motives to them, 
I think they would prefer that I fail. On the other hand, I 
am not going to fail, I am here to do a job, and I am 
going to do the best I can, and I am sure the fair-minded 
members of this press corps—and that is most of you— 
will report when I do well, and I am sure you will report 
when I do badly. 


WIRETAPS 


Q. Mr. President, you recently suggested today that if 
the late Robert Kennedy had initiated ten more wiretaps 
he would have been able to discover the Oswald plan, as 
you described it, and thereby presumably prevent the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy. 

THE PRESIDENT. Let me correct you, sir. I want to be 
sure that the assumption is correct. I said if ten more wire- 
taps could have found the conspiracy, if it was a con- 
spiracy, or the individual, then it would have been worth 
it. As far as I am concerned, I am no more of an expert on 
that assassination than anybody else, but my point is that 
wiretaps in the national security area were very high in the 
Kennedy Administration for a very good reason; because 
there were many threats on the President’s life, because 
there were national security problems, and that is why that 
in that period of 1961 to ’63, there were wiretaps on 
news organizations, on news people, on civil rights leaders, 
and on other people. And I think they were perfectly justi- 
fied, and I am sure that President Kennedy and his 
brother, Robert Kennedy, would never have author- 
ized them, as I would never have authorized them, unless 
he thought they were in the national interest. 

Q. Do you think then that threats to assassinate the 
President merit more national security wiretaps partic- 
ularly? 


Tue Presipent. No. No, as far as I am concerned, I 
was only suggesting that in terms of those times—of those 
times—to have the Oswald thing happen just seemed so 
unbelievable. With his record—with his record—that with 
everything that everybody had on him, that that fellow 
could have been where he was in a position to shoot the 


President of the United States, seems to me to have been a 
terrible breakdown in our protective security areas. 

I would like to say, however, that as far as protection 
generally is concerned, I don’t like it, and my family does 
not like it. Both of my daughters would prefer to have no 
Secret Service. I discussed it with the Secret Service. They 
say they have too many threats, and so they have to have 
it. My wife does not want to have Secret Service, and I 
would prefer, and I recommended this just 3 days ago, to 
cut my detail by one third, because I noticed there were 
criticisms of how much the Secret Service is spending. 

Let me say that we always are going to have threats 
against the President, but I frankly think that one man 
probably is as good against a threat as a hundred. That is 
my view, but my view does not happen to be in a majority 
there, and it does not happen to agree with the Congress— 
so I will still have a great number of Secret Service 
around me, more than I want, more than my family wants. 


WATERGATE INVESTIGATION 


Q. Mr. President, during March and April, you re- 
ceived from your staff on several occasions information 
about criminal wrongdoing and some indication that 
members of your staff might have been involved. My ques- 
tion, sir, is why didn’t you turn this information over 
immediately to the prosecutors instead of having your own 
staff continue to make these investigations? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, for the very obvious reason that 
in March, for example, the man that was in constant con- 
tact with the prosecutors was my Counsel, Mr. Dean. 
Mr. Dean was talking to Mr. Petersen. I assumed that 
anything he was telling me he was telling the prosecutors. 
And in April, after Mr. Dean left the investigation, Mr. 
Ehrlichman was in charge. I would assume, and inci- 
dentally, Mr. Ehrlichman did talk to Mr. Kleindienst. 
That is why it was done that way. The President does not 
pick up the phone and call the Attorney General every 
time something comes up on a matter; he depends on his 
Counsel or whoever he has given the job to—or he has 
given that assignment to to do the job. And that is what 
I expected in this instance. 


U.S. BOMBING OF CAMBuUDIA 


Q. Mr. President, in your Cambodian invasion speech 
of April 1970, you reported to the American people that 
the United States had been strictly observing the neutrality 
of Cambodia. I am wondering if you in light of what we 
now know, that there were 15 months of bombing of Cam- 
bodia previous to your statement, whether you owe an 
apology to the American people? 

Tue Present. Certainly not, and certainly not to 
the Cambodian people, because as far as this area is con- 
cerned, the area of approximately 10 miles, which was 
bombed during this period, no Cambodians had been in 
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it for years. It was totally occupied by the North Viet- 
namese Communists. They were using this area for the 
purpose of attacking and killing American Marines and 
soldiers by the thousands. The bombing took place against 
those North Vietnamese forces in enemy-occupied terri- 
tory, and as far as the American people are concerned, I 
think the American people are very thankful that the 
President ordered what was necessary to save the lives of 
their men and shorten this war which he found when he 
got here, and which he ended. 


HELEN Tuomas (UPI). Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Nixon’s thirty-second news conference was held at 
11:30 a.m., P.d.t., on Wednesday, August 22, 1973, on the grounds 
of the Western White House at San Clemente, Calif. It was broad- 
cast live on radio and television. 


Secretary of State 


Exchange of Letters Between the President and 
William P. Rogers on Mr. Rogers’ Resignation. 
August 22, 1973 


August 20, 1973 
Dear Bill: 

It is with the greatest reluctance and regret that I accept 
your resignation as Secretary of State. 

I cannot do so without thinking back gratefully on our 
quarter century of close personal friendship, on the battles 
we have fought together and the crises we have weathered 
together, and on your unwavering good spirits, good judg- 
ment and good sense. 

I vividly recall that you were the first person I turned 
to for advice and counsel after receiving the terrible news 
of President Eisenhower’s heart attack in 1955, and I re- 
call how much your calm, reasoned encouragement meant 
to me as I sought to do what was right in the course of 
that ordeal. But that was only one of many times, before 
and since, when I have instinctively turned to you for 
advice and relied heavily on your judgment at those criti- 
cal moments that are the truest test not only of an associ- 
ate’s friendship, but also of his character. 

Few men have given so much of themselves to their 
country as you have, with your eight years of distinguished 
service as Deputy Attorney General and Attorney General 
in President Eisenhower’s Administration, and now hav- 
ing carried the heavy responsibilities of Secretary of State 
for four and a half years at a particularly crucial time in 
the evolution of the Nation’s foreign policies. Throughout, 
your service has been completely dedicated and completely 
selfless. The Nation owes you an enormous debt of 
gratitude. 

As Secretary of State, you have represented this country 
abroad with great skill. You have played an historic role 
in the formulation and execution of those policies which 


I believe, and I know you believe, can at long last produce 
a structure of peace in the world that will endure long into 
the future, and that will make it possible for differences 
among nations to be settled at the negotiating table rather 
than on the battlefield. This is an achievement of which 
you should be immensely proud, just as I am immensely 
proud of the vital contribution you have made to it. 

Not only in foreign policy, but also on the wide range 
of other issues on which I have sought your advice, it has 
always been given with candor and courage and with ex- 
ceptional insight. I have appreciated this greatly, and the 
Nation is much the better for your service—service which 
I know has been at great personal sacrifice. 

Pat joins me in wishing you and Adele the very best in 
the years ahead, and in trusting that we will continue to 
see both of you often. 

With warmest regards, 

Sincerely, 


Ricuarp Nixon 


August 16, 1973 
Dear Mr. President: ; 

I herewith submit my resignation as Secretary of State 
effective September 3, 1973. 

Because of our personal friendship which has extended 
over such a long period of time I ‘take this action with a 
bit of sadness. You will recall, though, that when I ac- 
cepted the post I did it with a firm resolve to return to 
the private practice of the law at the end of your first term 
of office. However, because of several pressing matters, 
particularly the closing phase of our involvement in the 
war in Viet-Nam, an uncertain cease-fire in the Middle 
East, the initial phase of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe and the need for immediate at- 
tention to our relations with NATO, CENTO, Japan, 
South Korea and our Latin American allies it was agreed 
that I should stay on for awhile. 

Now that the United States has ended its long war in 
Indochina; that the cease-fire in the Middle East has had 
its third anniversary ; that the first phase of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe has ended satis- 
factorily; and that our relations with our allies as well as 
with the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China 
are on a good basis I believe the time is right for a change. 

It has been a great privilege and honor to serve the na- 
tion as Secretary of State during the last four and one-half 
years. Under your strong and effective leadership the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs has been marked with extraor- 
dinary success. Because of your policies, initiative and re- 
solve, and the loyal support and assistance of many others 
including those in the State Department with whom I have 
been privileged to be associated, the world is a much more 
peaceful place than it was four and one-half years ago. 
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Under your leadership we are on the way to construct- 
ing a structure of international relationships which gives 
hope of providing peace and stability for future genera- 
tions. It is the completion of this task especially which is 
so important to all mankind and which will continue to 
command great public support during the remainder of 
your term. 

Please accept my thanks and deep appreciation for giv- 
ing me the opportunity to serve the country during these 
critical and important years in our nation’s history. Adele 
joins me in sending you and Pat our warmest personal 
regards. 

Respectfully, 
Wiuam P. RocERs 
[The President, The White House] 


NOTE: The exchange of letters was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
For the President’s remarks upon announcing Mr. Rogers’ resigna- 
tion, see the preceding item. 


Secretary of State 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President and Secretary of 
State-Designate. August 23, 1973 


Mr. WarrEN. Ladies and gentlemen, as you know, the 
President yesterday announced his intention to nominate 
Dr. Henry A. Kissinger to be Secretary of State. 

Dr. Kissinger is here to take your questions this morning. 

He will have a few observations for you and then open 
it up for questions. 

Dr. Kissinger. 

Dr. Kissincer. First, I wanted to say that the President 
has done me great honor to nominate me for a position 
that was held by such great Americans as Secretary Stim- 
son, George Marshall, Dean Acheson, John Foster 
Dulles—all of whom were united in one basic approach: 
that the foreign policy of the United States is not a partisan 
matter, it concerns the whole Nation, that the future of 
our country transcends any particular administration. 

That is the spirit in which, if the Senate confirms me, 
I will attempt to conduct the office of Secretary of State. 

I would also like to say a few words about the outgoing 
Secretary of State, William Rogers. Many of you, for 4% 
years, have commented about the difficult relationship 
between the White House Staff and the Secretary of State. 
And it is, of course, true—you wouldn’t believe me if I 
said anything else—that there is an institutional problem 
when there is a strong White House operation and a strong 
Secretary of State, which is one reason why we have com- 
bined these positions now. 

I would like to say on this occasion that these difficulties 
which are inherent in the arrangement were at an absolute 


minimum. The Secretary of State has conducted his affairs 
with enormous dignity, grace, wisdom, and above all, 
humanity. 

I had a long talk with him on the telephone yesterday, 
and I look forward to his continued advice and participa- 
tion in a policy in which he played such a large role, in 
which he was perhaps more instrumental in shaping than 
he often received credit. 

Now, let me say a few things about what is ahead. Any 
administration wants to leave the world better than it 
found it, and the most important challenge before our 
country in the field of foreign policy is to bring about a 
stable peace. 

In the first term of the President, many important and 
some revolutionary changes were made. These required, 
to considerable extent, secret diplomacy, and they were 
conducted on a rather restricted basis. But now, we are in 
a different phase. The foundations that have been laid 
must now lead to the building of a more permanent struc- 
ture. What has been started is still very tender. 

If you think back, it is only 3 years that we had simul- 
taneous crises in the Caribbean, in the Middle East, and 
on Berlin. It is only 2 years that we first opened relations 
with the People’s Republic of China. And in the same 
period, relations with our traditional friends have under- 
gone enormous transformation. 

So, what we are going to try to do is to solidify what 
has been started, to put more emphasis on our relation- 
ship with Europe and with Japan, and to conclude during 
the term of the President the building of a structure that 
we can pass on to succeeding administrations so that the 
world will be a safer place when they take over. 

Now, this requires that there will be a greater institu- 
tionalization of foreign policy than has been the case up 
to now. One of the challenges in going to the State De- 
partment will be the ability now to work with the great 
professionals in the Foreign Service who will be here after 
this Administration has left, and who, hopefully, will 
carry on the traditions that are valid, that will, by then, 
have been established. 

It is worthwhile remembering that about 70 percent 
of my staff has been composed of Foreign Service officers 
to begin with, and, therefore, now that the entire Foreign 
Service can be brought more closely into the operation, 
we should get even more momentum behind our foreign 
policy. 

Those who are worried whether the existing bureauc- 
racy will be used should consult the members of my staff, 
and my advice to them will be to get to know their wives 
very well before the confirmation because afterwards they 
may not see as much of them as until now. 

The role of the National Security Council’s staff will 
continue to be interdepartmental. There will be a greater 
exchange between the State Department and the National 
Security Council staff personnel than has been possible up 
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to now, but the details of this, I would like to defer until 
after the confirmation. 

Another important aspect in the institutionalization of 
foreign policy will be to bring the Congress into a close 
partnership in the development, planning, and execution 
of our foreign policy. 

Yesterday, I called every member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and key members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and I told them all what I am 
saying to you ladies and gentlemen today. 

The foreign policy of this Administration is designed 
not on a partisan basis, but on a national basis, and it is 
essential that the Congress fully understand what we are 
attempting to do. Even in my present position as Assistant 
to the President, I met regularly with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, at first in Chairman Fulbright’s 
house, and later, in a committee room in the Senate—at 
first, on a very informal basis, but later, with very full 
notes being taken by the committee staff. 

I therefore welcome the opportunity of being able to 
testify regularly, and as frequently as the chairman and 
the members of the committee consider desirable, about 
the purposes and policies of the President and the Admin- 
istration. 

There has been some question about whether the dual 
position of Assistant to the President and Secretary of 
State may cause me to invoke executive privilege. Let me 
answer this now: The purpose of combining the two posi- 


tions is, as the President pointed out yesterday, an attempt 
to move policymaking from the White House into the De- 
partment and, therefore, to make it more accessible to 
Congressional and public scrutiny. 


I would, therefore, expect to testify about all matters 
that Secretaries of State have traditionally testified. In 
addition, I would feel it appropriate to testify about those 
interdepartmental matters with respect to which I spoke 
informally previously to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. I would not be able to testify about personal 
conversations between the President and myself, or about 
direct advice I gave to the President, but I could not testify 
with respect to this in any event, and no Cabinet member 
is ever asked to testify with respect to conversations he has 
with the President. So, I know the President’s intention in 
combining these two positions is to increase the informa- 
tion available to the Congress. 

And the President, whom I have seen only a few min- 
utes ago, has asked me to say that executive privilege will 
not be invoked except with respect to the range of issues 
that I have mentioned. The practical consequence of it 
will be that more information will be available to the 
Congressional committees than before. 

I am certain that I will be able to work out with the 
chairmen of the appropriate committees and with the 
leadership of the Senate and the House a division between 
the testimony that should be in executive session and that 
which should be public, but this is an inevitable arrange- 


ment that will have to be made between Cabinet mem- 
bers and Congressional committees. 

The intention of the President and my intention is to 
establish a new and full partnership with the Congress in 
developing policies which are in the national interest, and 
now that the Vietnamese war is behind us and, therefore, 
the major source of division in the country about foreign 
policy, we know that we will be able to work out such an 
arrangement with the members of the Congressional com- 
mittees, all of whom I know personally and have worked 
with in the past. 

Now a word about the relationship of the department 
and of our foreign policy to the public. If we are going 
to achieve the lasting peace which we seek, and if we are 
going to leave behind a foreign policy tradition that will 
be carried on on a nonpartisan basis in succeeding admin- 
istrations, we have an obligation to explain our philosophy, 
and purposes, and policies to the public, and after my con- 
firmation I intend to invite leaders of various opinion- 
forming elements in this country to the State Department 
to advise us on how we can most effectively discharge this 
responsibility. 

We will do our best to conduct foreign policy in as open 
a manner as is consistent with the goal which we all share, 
which is to bring about a lasting peace. The overriding 
goal, as I have said at the beginning, of any administration 
must be to distinguish the fluctuations of the day-to-day 
headlines from the more lasting achievement, and any 
serious person will remember and will keep in mind that 
what any administration will be remembered for will be 
the things that last and that are of benefit to our children. 
And all I can say is that we will make a major effort to 
leave behind a more peaceful world and a better America, 
and that is all that I wanted to say. 

Now I will take a few questions, but I would like to 
have you understand that I will have to appear before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee for confirmation. 
I don’t think it would be appropriate to go into detail 
about questions that the Senators will want to ask me and 
to create the impression that I want to take a public posi- 
tion before they have an opportunity to formulate their 
stand. So I hope you will excuse me if I do not go into 
detail on some of the questions. 

Q. Mr. Secretary-Designate, you will excuse us if we 
try to go into detail on some questions in any case. 

Dr. Kissincer. Certainly. I expect that. 

Q. Prince Sihanouk has said in Peking recently that 
President Nixon was not telling the truth about the secret 
bombing of Cambodia, that in fact Prince Sihanouk did 
not approve of or condone in any way the secret bombing. 
Could you clarify that for us? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, Prince Sihanouk has a rather 
difficult position right now in the sense that the people 
that are now supporting him inside Cambodia, he had 
sentenced to death for treason a few years previously, and, 
therefore, we have to understand the delicacy of his 
position. 
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Prince Sihanouk always took the view that he would 
protest any air operations that involved Cambodians. He 
also took the position that the bombing of areas in which 
there were no Cambodians he would not protest. I think 
if you look at the record over the year that we are talking 
about that there was no Cambodian protest about the 
B-52 bombing. There were Cambodian protests when 
tactical air strayed across the border and got outside of 
the zone in which the B-52 operations took place. 

Q. On that point, Doctor, was there a zone 10 miles, 
or were there not fighter-bomber raids closer to Phnom 
Penh and other operations in Cambodia during this 14 
months? 

Dr. Kissincer. The question is whether there were 
fighter-bomber raids closer to Phnom Penh than the 10 to 
15 miles. 

I will take this question, but I am sure that the Senate 
will also want to ask about it, and, therefore, I don’t want 
to go into all the details, and also I have not consulted all 
the records. 

The B-52 operations were confined to an area within 
10 miles. Occasionally, and I think very rarely, there were 
some tactical air operations when there were military 
activities on one side of the border that continued—in 
which the sequence of military operations continued across 
the border. The tactical air operations were not initiated 
unless there were North Vietnamese units that came across 
the border, and in the pursuit of them occasionally, but 
very rarely, some tactical air operations took place. They 


could have been deeper than 10 miles, but I doubt that 
they were very much deeper. 

Q. Doctor, when are you going to Peking, and are you 
going to Peking? 


Dr. Kissincer. The question is when am I going to 
Peking, and am I going to Peking. 

I plan to go to Peking, and the date now has to be 
subject to Senate confirmation, because I don’t think it 
would be appropriate for me to go before I have been 
confirmed by the Senate. We expect to set a date soon 
after my confirmation has been achieved. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, a clarifying question about your open- 
ing statement. You left out Dean Rusk. Did you do that 
through inadvertence? 

Dr. Kissincer. Dean Rusk is a man I admire greatly 
and a good personal friend of mine. I just gave a few 
examples, and he was a distinguished Secretary of State. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, a spokesman for the President of 
France said yesterday firstly that while he would welcome 
a visit, he really thought that it was more of an exchange 
of information, that there was really no agreement worked 
out, and he was specifically opposed to the Atlantic sum- 
mit that you sought, particularly, you spoke about it in 
Reykjavik. How does this bode for your “Year of Europe” 
as you see it? 

Dr. Kissincer. The European foreign ministers are 
meeting in September to develop a European response to 


our proposal, and I don’t think I should make a comment 
until we see what their response will be because there are 
many points of view in Europe. 

Q. Mr. Secretary—[inaudible|—or now called off 
Cambodian negotiations to remain stalled until your trip 
to Peking, or do you think they might get underway? I am 
referring to the secret negotiations. Do you think they 
might get underway again before the trip to Peking? 

Dr. Kissincer. The Cambodian negotiations now in- 
evitably with the end of American bombing will depend 
more on the decisions of the Cambodian parties than on 
American decisions, and if the Congressional intent 
means anything, it is that the United States should not 
play the principal role in these activities. 

I would therefore not tie any possible negotiations in 
Cambodia inevitably to my trip to Peking, and it will de- 
pend to a very great extent on the decisions of the Cam- 
bodian parties. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, if I may, can you forecast on a scale 
of optimism and pessimism as to whether these things can 
be begun again? 

Dr. Kissincer. The discussion? I think it is too early to 
tell. 

Helen, and then Murrey. 

Q. Has Watergate severely damaged foreign policy, 
and also, since you submitted names to be wiretapped, and 
you were tapped yourself, do you think this country, or 
the White House, is obsessed with national security? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, I am certain that the question of 
the measures that were taken to protect the security of the 
office, which, after all, had the most sensitive information 
in the Government, will be discussed at the Senate hearing 
and on that occasion, I will answer questions with respect 
to that. 

Any government has to strike a balance between the re- 
quirements of national security and the requirements of 
individual freedom, and that balance should be very care- 
fully drawn, and one would hope that one could justify 
individual decisions on the ground of their necessity. 

In those activities of which I was aware, which were 
conducted by processes that were considered legal at that 
time, according to legal processes, I will be prepared to 
account fully to the appropriate committees of the Senate. 

Now, your other question on the impact of Watergate 
on foreign policy. The foreign countries have to assess 
what sort of a country they are dealing with, how steady it 
can be in the carrying out of its commitments, and the 
degree of authority possessed by its leaders. 

To the extent that these are affected, there is a long- 
term effect on foreign policy. 

Our intention will be, as I have stated prior to this 
appointment, to emphasize those aspects of foreign policy 
on which most Americans agree, to carry out a foreign 
policy that has the widest possible support on a bipartisan 
basis, and since I am confident that that can be achieved, 
I believe that the effect of Watergate on the conduct of 
foreign policy can be minimized. 
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Murrey. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, a related question: You have pub- 
licly expressed concern that the consensus in the United 
States on the formulation of foreign policy has been erod- 
ing. You also have expressed concern about an orgy of 
recrimination setting in. Have we not been experiencing 
some considerable recrimination with the President, him- 
self, attacking Congress over his policy in Indochina? 

Dr. Kissincer. That last question about the orgy of 
recrimination, or the comment about “orgy of recrimina- 
tion,” I was asked very early in the Watergate affair at 
the end of April, whether it might have an effect on for- 
eign policy. 

At the time, one’s knowledge of it was confined essen- 
tially to the break-in of Democratic campaign head- 
quarters. 

At that time, I said that, if an orgy of recrimination set 
in, it might have an effect on foreign policy. Now, there 
is no question if the divisions in a country grow too deep, 
and then the conduct of foreign policy will be affected, 
and then people have to decide whether the issues on 
which they are being divided are worth it. 

On this, I am not now taking a position. I am just 
stating the facts analytically. 

Now, it is true that the consensus on which foreign 
policy was conducted in the late 1940’s, and through the 
1950’s and 1960's, is eroding in part because the condi- 
tions in the world have changed so enormously. In the 
late 1940’s and in the 1950's, foreign policy was essen- 
tially designed to prevent what was considered a mono- 
lithic Communism from militarily overrunning the world. 
Today, we are conducting a foreign policy in which, at 
one and the same time, we are engaged in détente with 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China, 
and on the other hand, we are trying to strengthen the 
traditional friendships with Europe and Japan. 

On the one hand, we are stressing the need for ade- 
quate defense budgets, and on the other, we are conduct- 
ing negotiations for the limitation of strategic arms. This 
requires a complexity of thought and a sophistication on 
the part of the American public that was not called for 
in the 1940’s and 1950’s. 

We have had the legacy of a war that bitterly divided 
Americans and that has to be healed. And therefore, one 
of the prime objectives of the Administration will have to 
be to create a consensus in which the American people 
and the American Congress can understand and will sup- 
port the necessity of carrying on adequate defense pro- 
grams and disarmament negotiations. Friendship, 
strengthen friendship with traditional allies and neverthe- 
less, a policy of reconciliation with former enemies and in 
that sense, we have to create a new consensus which can 
give a new impetus and a new excitement to our foreign 
policy for the next decade or two. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, a question on the Middle East. For 


the past 4 years, you have maintained a low profile in this 
particular area. Do you plan to continue that, or will you 
become a more public figure in pursuing settlement of 
the Middle East situation? 

Dr. Kissincer. The President has repeatedly stated 
that the Middle East is an important area, and perhaps 
the most dangerous area, and I will pursue, under the 
President’s direction, those policies which are considered 
necessary, and in the past, that has sometimes meant a less 
than restrained profile. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, may I follow on to that? How do you 
plan to put to rest the apprehensions that have been ex- 
pressed by some Arab leaders about your family heritage, 
and how that might affect our policy in the Middle East? 

Dr. Kissincer. I am asked to conduct the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States, and I will conduct the foreign 
policy of the United States regardless of religious and na- 
tional heritage. 

There is no other country in the world in which a man 
of my background could be even considered for an office 
such as the one to which I have been nominated, and that 
imposes on me a very grave responsibility which I will 
pursue in the national interest. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger. how close, or how close do vou think 
you were to a settlement in Cambodia, a negotiated settle- 
ment at the time the Congress imposed a deadline on 
bombing? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t think I want to speculate on 
that on this occasion. What I hope to achieve in the rela- 
tions with Chairman Fulbright and other members of his 
committee is an ability by which we can lay out our gen- 
eral strategy with respect to key areas so that when indi- 
vidual decisions come up for Congressional vote, they will 
know what the overall design is rather than be confronted 
with a series of individual pressures. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, why did the President cancel plans 
for a trip to Latin America? 

Dr. Kissincer. The question is why did the President 
cancel plans for a trip to Latin America. Because he has 
been preoccupied with domestic matters. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, if I may, sir, a couple of very quick 
questions. Is the United States willing to allow Prince 
Sihanouk to return to power, and what is it the U.S. wants 
that Sihanouk does not find acceptable? 

The other question is, how much of a factor in U.S. 
foreign policy has grain sales become, and is it being used 
to divide the ailing American dollar, and, if so, how long 
will this go on? 

Q. Yes or no? 


Dr. Kissincer. Can I answer it yes or no? [Laughter] 

The first question I am sure will be discussed at the 
Senate hearings and is a rather delicate subject which will 
lead, we expect at some point, to some negotiations, and, 
therefore, I don’t think I should comment on it. 
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With respect to the grain sales, I think it is important 
to understand that there are major areas of American for- 
eign policy—or let me rather put it, of the American posi- 
tion in the world in which approach and reality are funda- 
mentally changing. For example, for the entire postwar 
period and the entire first term of this Administration, it 
was considered axiomatic that the United States could 
never sell too much grain. 


The entire foreign policy, and the entire foreign policy 
as it was expressed in—as it related to agricultural policy 
proceeded from the assumption that with our huge sur- 
pluses and our huge productivity, we should stand for free 
markets. For our almost entire postwar history we have 
considered ourselves more or less self-sufficient in raw 
materials. 

Now we find a greater dependence on foreign sources of 
energy. We find that, for the first time, because of a com- 
bination of factors, there is a shortage of American food for 
export, and this has profound consequences for the con- 
duct of our foreign policy when free access to foreign mar- 
kets had been one of the cardinal tenets of our policy 
previously. 


So what we have to change first is our traditional ap- 
proach, and we have started prior to this appointment, 
already, a study on an interdepartmental basis in this 
Government to examine how, over the next 5 to 10 years, 
world needs and American productivity could be brought 
into some relationship. 

And I mention those two examples as one of the two 
big problems that the United States faces in adjusting its 
perception of the world to the new conditions, and, there- 
fore, I cannot yet answer you what exactly the policy will 
be until we have completed those studies. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, did you get any indications from the 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
about how quickly they would act on your nomination 
and what the outcome would be? 

Dr. Kissincer. I did not think it was appropriate for 
me to raise the question of my confirmation. I did call 
all the members of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and told them about the philosophy that would ani- 
mate my conduct of the office of Secretary of State if they 
confirmed me. I did not raise the issue of a schedule nor 
did I ask them how they would vote, and I might add that 
I do not intend to do this. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, when does the President plan to go 
to Europe, and what are the prospects now for some kind 
of statement of principles while he is there? 

Q. Question. 

Dr. Kissincer. The question is when is the President 
likely to go to Europe, and what is the prospect for a state- 
ment of principles while he is there. 


The decision as to the timing will be made after the 
meeting of the European foreign ministers which is taking 
place in September, and on that occasion he can also an- 
swer what will emerge, but we would expect that when 
the President goes to Europe it will be for a significant 
substantive result and not simply on a grand tour. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, when your change has been consum- 
mated will the national security staff remain in and around 
the White House or will it be shifted with you to the State 
Department? 

Dr. Kissincer. I plan to maintain an office in the 
White House and to spend some of my time in the White 
House on interdepartmental matters and on being avail- 
able to the President. I would expect that some of my 
associates would join me in the State Department to ease 
the cultural shock, and I also would expect that some of 
the best people in the State Department would move to 
the White House in order to see the interdepartmental 
operation from a White House perspective but we would 
keep the agency structure in place for the interdepart- 
mental business and for the Presidential business. We 
would hope to give even more vitality to the operation of 
the State Department, and I can only reiterate that if 
what has been done can be built on and if it is to last, 
it must engage the commitment of the professionals who 
will have to carry it on over a period of time, and this 
will be one of my principal purposes at the State Depart- 
ment. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, you played a major role in reopening 
the door to China. What can you tell us about reopening 
the door to Cuba? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, I think this is a matter that we 
will have to study, and there have not been any major 
developments in that respect. 

Q. Technical question. Do you prefer to be called Mr. 
Secretary or Dr. Secretary? 

Dr. Kisstncer. I don’t stand on protocol. If you will 
just call me Excellency, it will be okay. [Laughter] 

Reporter. Thank you very much, Dr. Kissinger. 
NOTE: Deputy Press Secretary Gerald L. Warren introduced 


Dr. Kissinger at 11:10 a.m., P.d.t., on the grounds of the Western 
White House, San Clemente, Calif. 


Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John B. Rhinelander To Be General Counsel. 
August 23, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John B. Rhinelander, of McLean, Va., to be General 
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Counsel of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He will succeed Wilmot R. Hastings, who re- 
signed effective June 30, 1973. 

Since 1972, Mr. Rhinelander has been a partner in the 
law firm of Sidley and Austin, in Washington, D.C. From 
1966 to 1972, he was with the Federal Government, serv- 
ing from 1971 to 1972 as Legal Adviser to the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. Prior to 
that he was Deputy Legal Adviser to the Department of 
State (1969-71), Chief Counsel and Acting Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Foreign Direct Investments of the 
Department of Commerce (1968-69), and Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary and Under Secretary of the Navy 
(1966-68). 

He was born on June 18, 1933. Mr. Rhinelander re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from Yale University in 1955 and 
his LL.B. from the University of Virginia in 1961. During 
1961-62 he was law clerk to Associate Justice John Harlan 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, and from 1962 to 1966, he 
was with the law firm of David, Polk and Wardwell. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Department of Transportation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Rodney Eugene Eyster To Be General Counsel. 
August 23, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Rodney Eugene Eyster, of Chicago, IIl., to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Transportation. He 
will succeed John W. Barnum, who became Under Sec- 
retary of Transportation on July 10, 1973. 

Since November 1966 he has been a partner in the law 
firm of Sonnenschein, Levinson, Carlin, Nath & Rosen- 
thal, in Chicago, Ill. From 1958 to 1966, he was a partner 
in the firm of Adams & Eyster, in New York, N.Y., and 
from 1957 to 1958, he was with the firm of Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore, in New York, N.Y. 

He was born on September 21, 1928, in York, Pa. Mr. 
Eyster received his B.S. degree with distinction from the 
U.S. Naval Academy in 1950 and his LL.B. from Yale 
University Law School in 1957. Following his graduation 
from the U.S. Naval Academy, he served as an officer in 
the U.S. Navy until 1954. Mr. Eyster is a member of sev- 
eral professional organizations and is currently chairman 
of the ethics committee of the Chicago Council of 
Lawyers. 

Mr. Eyster is married to the former Ellen Durr Haven- 
kampf. They reside in Chicago, IIl. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Disaster Assistance for Pennsylvania 


Announcement of Amendment of Disaster Declaration 
Following Severe Storms and Flooding. 
August 23, 1973 


The President today amended his July 17, 1973, dec- 
laration of a major disaster for Pennsylvania as a result of 
severe storms and flooding beginning on or about June 27, 
1973, to include additional damage caused by severe 
storms and flooding during the period August 2-3. The 
President’s action, taken at the request of Lt. Gov. Ernest 
P. Kline of Pennsylvania, will permit the use of Federal 
funds for relief and recovery efforts in the affected areas. 

Federal assistance from the President’s Disaster Relief 
Fund will consist primarily of debris removal and the 
repair or restoration of damaged or destroyed public facil- 
ities, including roads, bridges, sewer and water systems, 
and public utilities. Low-interest-rate disaster loans from 
the Small Business Administration will be made available 
under the authorities of Public Law 93-24. 

Federal relief activities in the areas struck by the severe 
storms and flooding will be coordinated by the Federal 
Disaster Assistance Administration, Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, under the direction of 
Administrator Thomas P. Dunne. Mr. Alfred A. Hahn, 
Acting Regional Director for Federal Disaster Assistance, 
HUD Region 3 (Philadelphia), who was appointed Fed- 
eral Coordinating Officer for the President’s July 17 
declaration of a major disaster, will also coordinate the 
Federal relief and recovery. activities in the areas struck 
by the severe storms and flooding. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Citizenship Day and Constitution Week 


Proclamation 4237. August 23, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


For nearly two centuries, generations of Americans 
have cherished the blessing of self-government under the 
Constitution of the United States—that great charter 
which William Gladstone called “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” 

Borrowing what seemed best from other representative 
democracies and devising other elements out of their own 
genius, the framers of our Constitution erected the bal- 
anced and durable system that has weathered so many 
national crises so well over the decades since. The wise 
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principles they built on—including a federal union of 
States, a bill of individual rights, and a division of powers 
among three coequal and independent branches of gov- 
ernment—remain as vital today as they were in 1787 for 
the vigorous pursuit of public purposes and the restraint 
of arbitrary rule. 


Experience has also taught us that constitutional gov- 
ernment and democratic citizenship must go hand in 
hand, for only an informed and active citizenry can 
breathe life into the institutions of government. It is fitting, 
then, that the Congress by joint resolutions of February 29, 
1952, and August 2, 1956, has ordained that we honor 
the two together each September, by observing the anni- 
versary of the signing of the Constitution as Citizenship 
Day and the week following that day as Constitution 
Week. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, call upon appropriate Govern- 
ment officials to display the flag of the United States on 
all Government buildings on Citizenship Day, Septem- 
ber 17, 1973. I urge Federal, State, and local officials, as 
well as leaders of civic, educational and religious organi- 
zations to conduct appropriate ceremonies and programs 
on that day. 


I also designate as Constitution Week the period begin- 
ning September 17 and ending September 23, 1973. I 
urge all Americans to observe the week with such com- 
memorative and educational activities as may foster a 
better understanding of, and deeper reverence for, the 
Constitution of the United States. 


In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-third day of August, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
eighth. 


RIcHARD NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:15 a.m., 
August 24, 1973] 


NOTE: The text of the proclamation was released at San Clemente, 
Calif. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
J. Owen Zurhellen, Jr., To Be Deputy Director. 
August 24, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate J. Owen Zurhellen, Jr., to be Deputy Director of 
the United States Arms Control and Disarmament 


Agency. He will succeed Philip J. Farley, who resigned 
effective June 30, 1973. 

Since June 1968, Mr. Zurhellen has been Tel Aviv 
Consul, Consul General, and Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Tel Aviv, Israel. During 1967—68, Mr. Zurhellen, a career 
Foreign Service officer, was assigned to the Department 
of State. From 1963 to 1967, he served in Japan, as Con- 
sul General in Kobe-Osaka and as Tokyo Consul for Po- 
litical Affairs. From 1960 to 1963, he was Deputy Prin- 
cipal Officer, then Consul General, in Munich. 

He was born on July 8, 1920, in New York, N.Y. 
Mr. Zurhellen received his B.A. degree from Columbia 
University in 1943, and served in the U.S. Navy (1942- 
43) and the U.S. Marine Corps (1943-46). From 1946 
to 1947, he was general manager of an export company. 
During 1947 he was detailed to Yale University for Jap- 
anese language training, and during 1947-48 he was at 
Harvard University. From 1948 to 1956, he was in Yoko- 
hama, Fukuoka, and Tokyo, Japan. He was in the De- 
partment of State from 1956 to 1959, when he began a 
year at the National War College. 


Mr. Zurhellen is married to the former Helen Milar. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert H. Miller To Be Assistant Director for 
International Relations. August 24, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert H. Miller, of Washington, D.C., to be Assist- 
ant Director of the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency for International Relations. He will 
succeed James F. Leonard, Jr., who has resigned effective 
September 15, 1973. 

Since July 1971, Mr. Miller has been Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department of State. A career For- 
eign Service officer, Mr. Miller served as a Political Offi- 
cer in Paris from 1968 to 1971, after being detailed for 
4 months to the Imperial Defense College in London. 

He was born on September 8, 1927, in Port Angeles, 
Wash. Mr. Miller received his A.B. degree from Stanford 
University in 1949 and his M.A. from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1951. He served in the U.S. Army from 1945 to 
1947. He joined the Department of State in 1951 and 
served in Paris from 1954 to 1957. In 1965 he was named 
Deputy Director of the Vietnam Working Group. 

Mr. Miller is married to the former Catherine 
Antoniadis. 


NoTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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United States Ambassador to the 
Netherlands 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Kingdon 


Gould, Jr. August 24,1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Kingdon Gould, Jr., of Laurel, Md., to be Ambas- 
sador to the Kingdom of the Netherlands. He will succeed 
J. William Middendorf II, who became Under Secretary 
of the Navy on July 31, 1973. 

From May 1969 until October 1972, Ambassador 
Gould served as Ambassador to Luxembourg, and since 
that time he has been a limited partner in Parking Man- 
agement, Inc., Washington, D.C. From 1951 until 1969, 
he was engaged in the private practice of law in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Maryland. 

He was born on January 6, 1924, in New York, N.Y. 
Ambassador Gould received his B.A. (1948) and LL.B. 
(1951) degrees from Yale University. From 1942 to 1946, 
he served as an officer in the U.S. Army. From 1945 to 
1950, he was a director of Consolidated Coal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., and from 1945 to 1969, he was manager 
of a timber tract and beef farm in Seager, N.Y. From 
1953 to 1969, he was a partner and director of Parking 
Management, Inc. 

During 1968-69, he was a member of the Maryland 
State Board of Natural Resources, and from 1964 to 
1969, he was chairman of the board of the Murray Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, Md. In 1963 he was an organizer of 
Madison National Bank, Washington, D.C., and in 1962 
Ambassador Gould was an organizer of White Mountain 
National Bank, Conway, N.H. From 1956 to 1963, he 
was incorporator, director, and member of the executive 
committee of the State Bank of Laurel, Laurel, Md. 

Ambassador Gould is married to the former Mary 
Bunce Thorne. They have nine children and reside in 
Laurel, Md. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. 


August 20 


The President left his home in Key Biscayne, Fla., to 
go to New Orleans, La., where he addressed the national 
convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. He then 
continued on to his home in San Clemente, Calif. 


August 21 


The President expressed a sense of sadness following 
the death of Gordon Jeffery, foreign editor of the London 
Daily Mirror, who died as the result of an accident while 
in California with the White House press corps. The Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Nixon sent their condolences to Mr. Jef- 
fery’s family. 

The President has sent a message to Pakistani President 
Chaudhry Fazal Elahi extending American condolences 
to the victims of severe flooding along the Punjab and 
Indus Rivers in Pakistan. 


August 24 


The President today accepted, with regret and with 
deep appreciation for his outstanding service to the Na- 
tion, the resignation of James F. Leonard, Jr., as Assistant 
Director for International Relations of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

The President today accepted, with regret and with 
deep appreciation for his outstanding contributions to the 
Nation’s foreign policy, the resignation of Thomas Patrick 
Melady as U.S. Ambassador to Uganda. 

The President today accepted with regret the resigna- 


tion of Henry E. Catto, Jr., as U.S. Ambassador to El 
Salvador. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Released August 16, 1973 


News briefing: for representatives of the pe- 
troleum industry—by John A. Love, Direc- 
tor of the Energy Policy Office; Rogers C. B. 
Morton, Secretary of the Interior; Fred- 
erick B. Dent, Secretary of Commerce; and 
Charles DiBona, Deputy Director of the 
Energy Policy Office. 


Released August 17, 1973 


News briefing: on consumer complaints about 
furniture—by Virginia H. Knauer, Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs. 


Released August 18, 1973 


Fact sheet: on veterans 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released August 20, 1973 


Statement by the President on U.S. bombing 
of Cambodia (included in address to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars) 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


No nominations were submitted to the 


Senate during the period covered by this is- 
sue. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT 

NOTE: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 


Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 








next week. 





Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 
President Nixon was in San Clemente, Calif., at the 

cutoff time of this issue. Releases issued there but not re- 

ceived in time for inclusion in this issue will be printed 
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